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has nearly the same thing. "To under- 
stand and feel the popular poetry of Ger- 
many," he says, " we must be familiar with 
the German landscape." And so of other 
people and other climes. Again, reflecting 
in a retrospective manner, an Howadjt dis- 
covers in the landscape of Egypt to-day, 
the consonant traces, that tell of her an- 
cient literature. In the language of that 
beautiful prose-poem, we are told that 
" the forms of the landscape harmonize 
with the forms of the impression of Egypt 
in the mind, and no scenery is grander in 
its impressions, for none is so symbolical. 
There is no record of anything like lyrical 
poetry in the history of the elder Egyp- 
tians. Their theology was the sombre sub- 
stance of their life. This fact of history, 
the Howadji sees before he reads. Mature 
is only epical here. She has no little lyrics 
of green groves, and blooming woods, aud 
sequestered lanes — no lovely pastoral land- 
scape. But from every point, the Egyp- 
tian could behold the desert heights, and 
the river and the sky. This grand and 
solemn nature has imposed upon the art of 
the land, the law of its own being and 
beauty." "We cannot refrain from quoting 
another passage, which bears more par- 
ticularly upon the influence to which the 
art of Egypt was subjected. " The How- 
adji sits, musing or reading before the 
cabin, the stratified sand-mountain side, 
with a stately arcade of palms ou the 
smooth green below, floats upon his eye, 
- through the serene sky, as the Ideal of that 
mighty Temple which Egyptian architec- 
ture struggles to rear — ani he feels that he 
beholds the seed, that flowered at last in 
the Parthenon and all Greek architecture." 
Taking a more particular view of the in- 
fluence upon Art, we cannot fail to notice 
that the characteristic landscape of Spain 
has given a tinge to her schools of paint- 
ing, as well as imparted a gloomy severity 
to the character of her people. On the 
other hand, deprived of everything like a 
diversified landscape, we see the Dutch at- 
taining that success in genre and still-life 
paintings, for which they are so widely 
celebrated. In an art so general in its in- 
terpretation as music, we are not sure that 
its character is correspondent in the same 
degree with the outward aspect of Mature. 
Yet we can but feel that there is something 
in the wildness of an Indian's song corres- 
ponding to his haunts in the forest; and in 
the note of a Scottisli bagpipe, it often 
seems to us, that the spirit of the craggy 
rocks of the Highlands is speaking his tre- 
mulous tale. Certainly in the light bril- 
liancy of Italian song, there is something 
that reminds us of her sunny atmosphere ; 
and in the greater depth of the German, 
there is a trace of the spirits that haunt her 
old castles, and people the shades of the 
Harz and the Black Forest. 

To return to the more general question, 
we cannot demur from the authority of 
such a witness as Humboldt. " How pow- 
erfully did the skies of Greece act upon its 
inhabitants!" he writes; " "Was it not from 
these genial climes that our forefathers of 
the Crusades brought back to Europe, then 
relapsing into barbarism, the seeds of a 
gentler civilization? The poetical works 
of the Greeks," he adds, " and the ruder. 
songs of the primitive northern races, -owe 
much of their peculiar character to the 
forms of plants and animals, and the moun- 



tain valleys in which their poets dwelt, and 
to the air, which surrounded them." 

If we were to select one element of 
Nature, which perhaps more than any 
other serves a purpose for the elevation 
of Art, it should be water, the one which 
seems more readily to succumb to the 
desires of the poet and the painter. The 
gleam of water in a landscape is like the 
brightest spot in song; and as all the 
powers of the bard seem concentrated in 
that one place, so the objects of surround- 
ing nature meet in reflection here, even to 
the most distant mountains that roll their 
outline along the horizon. Look at the 
number of poets, whom we designate by 
their favorite streams — the Bard of Avod, 
the Minstrel of the Tweed, the Sage of 
Rydal; Campbell loved his Clyde, Greta 
sounded in the ear of Soothey ; " Stream- 
loving Coila" knew the youth of Burns, 
and the Ettrick Shepherd has given a fame 
to that tributary of the Yarrow ; while the 
little " Charles" has not gone without the 
meed of song from two of our own bards, 
near dwellers on its banks. 

Although we have seen that the Influ- 
ence of Nature may be of effect in giving 
a direction to national art, or placing a 
stamp upon it, yet we are not to surmise 
that it wholly depends upon these influ- 
ences, nor even that their effect is equal to 
jsome other causes, that may be at work in 
the character of the people. There is in 
Italian art an equalness with the variations 
of Italian scenery, mountain and plain. 
But when we come to English art (taking 
it in its broad sense, and including poetry), 
we cannot find in the scenery of their 
island anything at all commensurate with 
the greatness of Shakspeare, and her 
chiefest artists. Indeed, as Ruskin says, 
"The English character is directly opposed 
to the English scenery." "We would not 
certainly describe the English people, by 
the epithet that the French would apply 
to her landscapes, petite. The ocean, the 
prairie, and the desert, afford scenery in its 
extent and phenomena, that partakes of 
the truly sublime ; yet where can we point 
to any sailor, or hunter, or wandering 
Arab, as a great poet. It has often been 
asked, why America has not produced her 
poet, whose greatness would be equal to 
the grandeur of her mouutaius, her lakes 
and her forests. If the ackers of such 
questions would but consider the case as 
history gives it, they would not rely upon 
these physical qualities of our land for the 
production of their required poet. Swit- 
zerland has some of the grandest scenery 
in the world, yet few have failed to remark 
that she has had no poet, but of the lowest 
kind. In flue, we must look to other in- 
fluences than those of outward Nature, to 
beget in us that spirit of all art, which 
shall at some day or other, culminate in a 
mighty representative- of the American 
mind. 

JUSTXST TVinsoe, 



The inside of the Cathedral of Bale (built, 
from 1010 to 1019, by Emperor Henry the 
Second) is being restored on a large scale- The 
expenses are met by voluntary subscriptions, 
which, we learn, are tendered with the munifi- 
cence befitting the patriotic republicans of one 
of the wealthiest towns in Switzerland. Herr 
Merian-Burkhardt alone has given a sum of 
10,000 francs.' 



EOMAN EENAISSASCE. 

PBIDE OP SCIENCE. 

(Continued from Stones of Venice.) 

NoTirrsG can be done well in Art, except 
by vision ; scientific principles and experi- 
ences, are helps to the eye, as a microscope 
is ; and they are of exactly as much use 
without the eye. No science of perspec- 
tive, nor of anything else, will enable us to 
draw the simplesb natural line accurately, 
unless we see it and feel it. Science is soon 
at her wits ends. AH the professors of 
perspective in Europe, could not, by per- 
spective, draw the line of curve of a sea 
beach ; nay, could not outline one pool of 
the quiet .water left among the sand. The 
eye and hand can do it, nothing else. All 
the rules of aerial perspective that ever 
were written, will not tell me how sharply 
the pines on the hill-top are drawn at this 
moment on the sky. I shall know if I see 
them, and love them ; not till then. I may 
study the laws of atmospheric gradation for 
four score years and ten, and I shail not be 
able to draw so much as a brick kiln through 
its own smoke, unless I look at it; and that 
in an entirely humble and unscientifio man- 
ner, ready to see all that the smoke, my 
master, is ready to show me, and expecting 
to see nothing more. 

So that all the knowledge a man has 
must be held cheap, and neither trusted nor 
respected the moment he comes face to 
face with Nature. If it help him, well ; if 
not, but, on the contrary, thrust itself upon, 
him in a contradictory and impertinent 
temper, and venture to set itself in the 
slightest degree, in opposition to, or com- 
parison with, his sight, let it be disgraced 
forthwith. And the slave is less likely to 
take too much upon herself, if she has not 
been bought with a high price. All the. 
knowledge an artist needs, will, in these 
days, come to him almost without his seek- 
ing; if he has far to look for it he may be 
sure he does not want it. Prout became 
Prout, without knowing a single rule of 
perspective to the end of his days; and all 
the perspective in the Encyclopedia will 
never produce us another Prout. 

And observe, also, knowledge is not only 
very often unnecessary, but is often un- 
trustworthy. It is inaccurate, and betrays 
us where the eye would have been true to 
us. Let us take the single instance of the 
knowledge of aerial perspective, of which 
the moderns are so proud, and see how it 
betrays us in various ways. First, by the 
conceit of it, which often prevents us en- 
joying work in which higher and better 
things were thought of than effects of mist. 
The other day I showed a fine impression 
of Albert Durer's " St. Hubert," to a mo- 
dern engraver, who had never seen it nor 
any other of Albert Durer's works. He 
looked at it for a minute contemptuously, 
then turned away: "Ah, I see that man 
did not know much about aerial perspec- 
tive!" All the glorious work and thought 
of the mighty master, all the redundant 
landscape, the living vegetation, the mag- 
nificent truth of line, were dead letters to 
him, because he happened to have been 
taught one particular piece of knowledge 
which Durer despised. 

But not only in the conceit of it, but in 
the inaccuracy of it, this science betrays ns. 
Aerial perspective, as given by the modern 
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artist, is, in nine cases out of ten, a gross 
and ridiculous exaggeration, as is demon- 
strable in a moment. Tlie effect of air, in 
altering the hue and depth of color, is of 
cdurse great in the exact proportion of the 
volume of air between the observer and the 
object. It is not yioleut within the first 
few yards, and then diminished gradually, 
but it is equal for each foot of interposing 
air. Now, in a clear day, and clear cli- 
mate, such as that generally presupposed 
in a work of fine color, objects are com- 
pletely visible at- a distance, of ten miles ; 
visible in light and shade, with gradations 
between the two. Take, then, the faintest 
possible hue of shadow, or of any color, and 
the most violent and positive possible, and 
set them side by side. The interval be- 
tween them is greater than the real diffe- 
rence (for objects may often be seen clearly 
much further than ten miles, I have seen 
Mont Blanc at 120) caused by the ten miles 
of intervening air between any given hue 
of the nearest, and most distant, objects; 
but let us assume it, iu courtesy to the mas- 
ters of aerial perspective, to be the real 
difference. Then roughly estimating a mile 
at less than it really is, also in courtesy to 
them, or at 5,000 feet, we have thi3 diffe- 
rence- between tints produced by 50,000 
feet of air. Then ten feet of air will pro- 
duce 5,000th part of this difference. Let 
the reader take the two extreme tints, and 
carefully graduate the one into the other. 
Let him divide this graduated shadow or 
color into 5,000 successive parts ; and the 
difference in depth between one of these 
parts and the next, is the exact amount of 
aerial perspective between one object and 
another, • ten feet behind it, on a clear 
day. 

Now, in Millais' " Huguenot," the figures 
were standing about- three feet from the 
wall behind them ; and the wise world of 
critics, which could find no other fault 
with the picture, professed to have its eyes 
hurt by the want of an aerial perspective, 
which, had it been accurately given, would 
have amounted to ySjOOOth, or less than 
the 15,000th part of the depth of any given 
color. It would be interesting to see a 
picture painted by the critics upon this 
scientific principle. The aerial perspective 
usually represented, is entirely conventional 
and ridiculous ; a mere struggle.on the part 
of the pretendedly well-informed, but really 
ignorant, • artist, to express distances by 
mist which he cannot by drawing. 

It is curious that the critical world is just 
as much offended by the true presence of 
aerial perspective, over distances of fifty 
miles, and with definite purpose of repre- 
senting mist, in the works of Turner, as by 
the true absence of aerial perspective, over 
distances of three feet, and in clear weather, 
in those of Millais. 

" Well, but," still answers the reader, " this 
kind of error may here and there be occa- 
sioned by too much respect for undigested 
knowledge; but, on the whole, the gain is 
greater than the loss, and the fact is, that 
a picture of the Eenaissance period, or by 
a modern master, does indeed represent 
Nature more faithfully than one wrought 
in the ignorance of old times." No, not 
one whit; for the most part, less faithfully. 
Indeed, the outside of nature is more truly 
drawn; the material commonplace, which 
can be systematized, catalogued, and taught 
to all paios-taking mankind — forms of rib 



and scapulae,* of eyebrows and. lips,. and 
curls of hair. "Whatever can bo measured 
and handled, dissected and demonstrated — 
in a word, whatever is of the body only — 
that the schools of knowledge do resolutely 
and courageously possess themselves of, and 
portray. But whatever is immeasurable, 
intangible, indivisible, and of the spirit, 
that the schools of knowledge do as cer- 
tainly lose, and blot out of their sight; that 
is to say, all that is worth art's possessing 
or recording at all; for -whatever can be 
arrested, measured, and systematized, we 
can contemplate as much as we will in Na- 
ture herself. But what we want art to do 
for us, is to stay what is fleeting, and to en- 
lighten what is incomprehensible, to incor- 
porate the things that have no measure, 
and to immortalize the things that have no 
duration. . The dimly seen, momentary 
glance, the flitting shadow of faint emotion, 
the imperfect lines of fading thought, and 
all that by and through such things as .there 
is recorded on the features of man, and all 
that in man's person and actions, and in 
the great natural world, is infinite and 
wonderful ; having in it that spirit and 
power which man may witness, but not 
weigh ; conceive, but not comprehend ; 
love, but not limit; imagine, but not de- 
fine ; this, the beginning and the end of the 
aim of all noble art, we have in the ancient 
art by perception; and we have not, in the 
newer art, by knowledge. Giotto gives it 



*I intended in this place to have introduced some spe- 
cial consideration of the science of anatomy, which I 
believe to have been, in. great part, the cause of the de- 
cline of modern Art ; but I have been anticipated by a 
writer better able to treat the subject. I have only 
glanced at his book; and there is something iu the 
spirit of it which I do not like, and some parts of it are 
assuredly wrong; but respecting anatomy, it seems to 
me to settle the question indisputably, more especially 
as being written by a master of the science. I quote 
two passages, and must refer tho reader to the sequel. 

" The eeient'Jic. men of forty centuries have failed to 
describe so accurately, so beautifully, so artistically, as 
Homer did, the organic elements constituting the em- 
blems of youth and beauty, and the waste and decay 
which these sustain by time and age. All these Homer 
understood better, and has described more truthfully, 
than the scientific men of forty centuries. 

" Before I approach this question, permit me to mate 
a few remarks on the pre-hisloric period of Greece ; that 
era which seems to have produced nearly all the great 

" On looking attentively at the statues within my ob- 
servation, I cannot find the slightest foundation for the 
assertion that their sculptors must have dissected the 
human frame, and been well acquainted with human 
anatomy. They, like Homer, had discovered Nature's 
secret, and bestowed their whole attention on the ex- 
terior. The exterior they read profoundly and studied 
deeply— the living exterior and tbe dead. Above all, 
they avoided displaying the dead and dissected interior, 
through the exterior. They had discovered that the 
interior presents hideous shapes, but not forms. Men, 
during the philosophic era of Greece, saw all this, each 
reading the antique to the best of his abilities. The man 
of genius rediscovered the canon of the ancient masters, 
and wrought on its principles. The greater number, as 
now, unequal to this step, merely imitated and copied 
those who preceded them." — Great Artists and great 
Anatomists. By U. Knox, m. d. London, Van Voors, 
1S52. 

Respecting the value of literary knowledge in general 
as regards Art, the reader will also do well to meditate 
on the following sentences from Hallam's "Literature 
of Europe ;" remembering at the same time, what I have 
above said, that " the root of all great arts in Europe 
is struck in the thirteenth century," and. that the great 
time is from 1250 to 1350. 

" In Germany, the tenth century, Leibnitz declares, 
was a golden age of learning compared with the thir- 
teenth. 

" The writers of the thirteenth century display an in- 
credible ignorance, not only of pure idiom, but of com- 
mon grammatical rules." 

The fourteenth century was "not superior to the 
thirteenth in learning. . . . We may justly 
praise Richard of Bury for his zeal in collecting books. 
But his erudition appears crude, his style indifferent, 
and his thoughts superficial." 

I doubt the superficialness of the thoughts: at all 
events this is not the character of the time, though it 
maybe of the writer; for this would affect Art more, 
even, than literature. 



us, Orcagna gives it us, Angelico, Memmi, 
Pisano, it matters not who — all simple and 
unlearned men, in their measure and man- 
ner, give it us ; and tbe learned men that 
followed them give it us not, and we in our 
supreme learning, own ourselves at this day 
further from it than ever. 

"Nay," but it is still answered, "this is 
because we have not yet brought our know- 
ledge into right use, but have been seeking 
to accumulate it, rather than to apply it 
wisely to the ends of art. Let us now do 
this, and we may achieve all that was done 
by the elder ignorant Art, and infinitely 
more." No, not so ; for as soon as we try 
to put our knowledge to good use, we shall 
find that we have much more than we can 
use, and that what more we have is an en- 
cumbrance. All our errors in this respect 
arise from a gross misconception as to the 
true nature of knowledge itself. We talk 
of learned and ignorant men, as if there 
were a certain amount of knowledge, which 
to possess was to be learned; and which 
not to possess was to be ignorant; instead 
of considering that knowledge is infinite, 
and that the man most learned in human 
estimation, is just as far from knowing, 
anything as he ought to know it, as the un- 
lettered peasant. . Men are merely on a 
lower or higher stage of eminence, whose 
summit is God's throne infinitely above all ; 
and there is just as much reason for the 
wisest as for the simplest man being discon- 
tented with his position, as respects tbe 
real quantity of knowledge which he pos- 
sesses. And, for both of them, the Qnly 
true reasons for contentment with the sum 
of knowledge they possess, are these : that 
it is the kind of knowledge they need for 
their duty and happiness in life ; that all 
they have is tested and certain, so far as it 
is in their power; that all they have is 
well in order, and within reach when they 
need it ; that it has not cost too much time 
in the getting ; that none of it once got, 
has been lost, and that there is not too 
much to be easily taken care of. 

Consider these requirements a little, 
and the evils that result in our education 
and polity from neglecting them. Know- 
ledge is mental food ; and is exactly to the 
spirit "what food is to the body (except that 
the spirit needs several sprts of food, of 
which knowledge, is only one), and it is 
liable to the same kind of misuses. It may 
be mixed with, and disguised by Art, till it 
becomes unwholesome; it may be refined, 
sweetened, and made palatable, until it has 
lost all its nourishment ; and even of its 
best kind, it may be eaten to surfeiting, and ' 
minister to disease and death. 

Therefore, with respect to knowledge, 
we are to reason and act exactly as with 
respect to food. We no more live to know 
than we live to eat. We live to contem- 
plate, enjoy, act, adore; and we may know 
all that is to be known in this world, and 
what Satan knows in the other, without 
being able to do any of these. We are to 
ask, therefore, first, is the knowledge we 
would have fit food for us, good and sim- 
ple, not artificial and decorated ? Aud 
secondly, how much of it will enable us 
best for our work, and will leave our hearts 
light and our eyes clear? For no raoro 
than that is to be eaten without the old 
Eve-sin. 



